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Extratts from “ A Fournal of Occurrences at the Temple 
during ‘the Confinement of Louis XVI.” juft publifhed 
by M. Clery, the King’s Valet-de-Chambre. 


(Continued from Page 87.) 
~ N the 26th of September, I learnt, through a member 
of the municipality, that it was intended to feparate 
the King from his family, and that the apartment preparing 
for him in the Great Tower would foon be ready. I broke 
this new tyranny to the King in the moft wary manner 
poffible, and expreffled how much I had felt at being forced 
to affli& him. ‘‘ You cannot,” faid his Majefty, “ give me 
a greater proof of your attachment; I require it of your 
affection, that you fhould hide nothing from me; I expeé& 
all that can happen : Endeavourto gain intelligence of the 
day when this painful feparation is to take place, and let me 
know it.” 

“ Onthe 29th of September, at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, five or fix municipal officers walked into the Queen’s 
chamber, where the Royal Family were affembled. One of 
them, whofe name was Charbonnier, read to the King a des 
cree of the council, ordering that—‘ paper, pens, ink, 
pencils, knives, and even papers written upon, whether 
found on the perfons of the prifoners, or in their rooms, or 
on the valet-de-chambre, or others ferving in the Tower, 
fhould be taken away.”—*‘‘ And whenever,” added he from 
himfelf, “ you may want any thing, Clery may go down 
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and write what you require in a reaifter that will be kept in 
the Council Chamber.” The King and the whole fasnily 
gave up their papers, pencils, and the contents of their 
pockets, without making a reply. The commiflioners then 
fearched the rooms and clofets, and took away the things 
pointed out by the decree. I now learnt from a member of 
this deputation, that on that very night the King was to be 
rentoved tothe Great Tower; and I found means of in- 
forming his Majcfty of it by Madame Elizabeth. 

“In faét, after fupper, as the King was leaving the 
Queen’s chamber to go up to his own, a municipal officer 
bade him flop, the council having fomething to communicate 
tohim. A quarter of an hour afterwards the ‘fix officers, 
who in the morning had taken away the papers, came in and 
read a fecond decrec.of the commune to the King, ordering 
his removal to the Great Tower. Although prepared for 
this event, he was again affeéted in the moft lively manner : 
His difconfolate family endeavoured to read inthe looks of the 
commuflioners how far their defigns were intended to be 
carried. The King left them in the moft cruel ftate ot 
alarm as bidding him adieu; and this feparation, which 
portended fo many other .calamities, was the moft cruel 
juffering their Majefties had hitherto experienced in the 
Temple. I attended the King to his new prifon. 

‘Fhe King’s apartment in the Great Tower was- not 
finifhed. A folitary bed was its only furniture. The painters 
and paper-hangers were ftill_at work in it, which left an 
infufferable {mell, and I feared it would have incommoded 
his Majelty. The room intended for me was at a very great 
diflance from the King’s.. I begged moit earneftly to be 
placed near him, ajd pafled the firft night in a chair by his 
bed fide. The next day the King prevailed, though with 
much, difficulty, to get mea chamber contiguous to his 
own. 

After his Majefty had rifen, I wanted to goto the Small 
Tower to drefs the -Prince, but, the municipal officers ob- 
jetted. One of them whofe name was V eron; faid to me: 
** You are to have no more communication. with the,.pri- 
foners, nor is your mafter either ; he is not even’ to fee, his 
children again. 

 Atnine o’clock, the King defired to be fhown to his 
family. ,.-"_ We have no fuch orders,” faid. the Com- 
miflioners.. His Majefty made -fome obfervations, to which 
they gaye no anfwer. 
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~“< Half'an hour afterwards two municipal officers came 
itfollowed by a fervant boy, who brought the King a roll 
and a fmall decanter of lemonade for his breakfaft. His 
Majefty expreffed his defire to dine with his family. They 
anfwered; that they would apply to the commune for orders. 
‘* But,” added the King, ~ let my valet-de-chambre go 
down, he has the care of my fon, and there can be no reafon 
to prevent his continuing to attend upon him.”—* That 
does not depend upon us,” faid the commiffioners, and went 
away. 

**.[ was then in acorner of a chamber; overwhelmed with 
grief, and abforbed in the moft heart-rending refleétions on 
the lot of this auguft family. On one hand, I faw before 
me the pangs of my Roya! Mafter ; and on the other, I re- 
prefented to myfelf the young Prince delivered over, per- 
haps, to ftrange hands ; for it had already been faid that he 
was td be taken from their Majefties: And what frefh tortures, 
would not fueh a feparation occafion to the Queen? I was 
engroffed with thefe painful ideas, when the King came-up 
tome, with the roll, that had been brought him; in his hand: 
He prefented half of it to me, faying :—" It feems they 
have forgotten your breakfaft ; take this : The remainder is, 
enough for me.” Il exculed myfelf, but he infifted upon it: 
It was impoflible for me to reftrain my tears, the King per- 
ceived it, and gave way to his own. 

“At ten o’clock, fome other members of the municipality 
brought the workmen to continue their employment in the 
room.’ One of thefe officers told the King that he had juft 
been prefent while the family where at breakfaft, and that 
they were very well. “ I thank you,” replied the King, 
‘* pray remember me to them, and fay, that I too am well. 
May I not,’’ added he, “ have {ome books which I left in 
the Queen’s chamber ? I would thank you for them, as 
I have nothing to réad.”’ His Majefty defcribed the books 
he wanted, and the officer complied with his requeft, but not 
being able to read, he defired 1 would go with him. I'con- 
gratulated myfelf on this man’s ignorance, and bleffed Pro- 
vidence for this confolatory moment. The King gaye me 
fomé*orders, and his looks {poke the reft. 

* I found the Queen in her chamber, with her children 
and Madame Elizabeth about her. They were al! weeping, 
and their grief increafed on feeing me. They immediately 
aked me a thoufand queftions about the King, which I was 
forcedto anfwer with referve. The Queen, addreffing the 
officers who had accompanied me, again urged her requeft of 
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being permitted to fee the King, if it were but for a few 
moments in the day, and at their meals. It was no longer 
weeping and fighing ; it was the loud cry of forraw. 
** Well then, they /hal/ dine together to-day,’ faid one of 
the officers, “* but as we mutt be ruled by the decrees of the 
commune, we will aét to-morrow according as they {hall 
prefcribe.’ '—To this his affociates confented. 

At the very ideaof being again with the King, a fenfa- 
tion, almoft amounting to joy, feemed to re-animate this un- 
fortunate family. The Queen, folding her children in her 
arms, and Madame Elizabeth, raifing her hands to Heaven, 
thanked God for the unlooked for happinefs. It wasa moft 
affecting fight, and even fome of the municipal officers could 
not refrain from tears ; They were the only tears 1 ever faw 
fhed by any of them in this horrid abode, One of them; it 
was Simon the fhoemaker, faid loud enough to be heard :— 
“ J believe thefe b s of women would make me cry.’ 
Then turning to the Queen, he added :—When you were 
affaffinating the people on the 10th of Auguft, you did not 
ery at all.”—‘ The people,” replied the Queen, “ are 
grofsly deceived as to our feelings,” 

I then took the books which the King had defired to 
have, and carried them to him; the municipal officers ac- 
companying me, to let his Majefty know that he fhould be 
allowed to fee his family. I then afked them if I might go 
and wait upon the Queen, the Dauphin and Princefles, to 
which they confented : And I thus had an opportunity of 
informing her Majefty of what had paffed, and all that the 
King had Tuffered fince he left her. 

“* ‘The dinner was ferved up in the King’s room, whither 
the family repaired, and it was eafy to judge of the fears that 
had agitated their minds, by the emotions that burft forth on 
this meeting. Nothing more was heard of the decree of the 
commune, and his Majefty continued not only to meet his 

amily at meals, but to join them in their walks. 

After dinner, the Queen was fhown the apartment pre- 
paring for her above the King’s: She intreated the workmen 
to finifh it quickly, but they were three weeks longer at work 
upon it. 

* In that interval, I continued my attendance on their 
Majetties, and alfo on the Dauphin and the Princefles : They 
{pent their time much in the fame way as before. . The 
King’s attention to the education of his fon met with no in- 
terruption ; but the Royal Family’s refiding thus in twa 
feparate Towers, by rendering the fuperintendance of the 
municipal 
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municipal officers more difficult, rendered them alfo more 
vigilant. The number of the municipal officers was 
augmented ; and their jealoufy left me very few means of 
getting intelligence of what was pafling abroad : The fol- 
lowing were the methods I took for that purpofe. 

““ Under pretence of having linen and other neceffary 
articles brought me, I obtained permiffion that my wife 
fhould come to the Temple once a week: She was always ac- 
companied by one of her friends, a lady who paffed for her 
relation. Nobody could evince greater attachment for the 
Royal Family than did this lady, by her a€tions, and by the 
rifks fhe ran on feveral occafions. On their arrival, I was 
called down to the Council Chamber, where, however, 1 
could {peak to them only inthe prefence of the municipal 
officers: We were clofely watched, and at feveral of the firft 
vifits I could not find an opportunity tomy purpofe. Ithen 
gave them to underftand that they fhould come at one 
o'clock: That was the hour of walking, during which the 

reater part of the municipal officers were following the 
Royal Family: There ufed then to be but one of them re- 
maining in the Council Chamber, and when this happened to 
be a civil man, he left us a little more at liberty, ftill, how- 
ever, without lofing fight of us. 

“ Having thus an opportunity of {peaking without being 
overheard, I made enquiries refpecting thofe for whom the 
Royal Family interefted.themfelves, and gained information 
of what was paffing at the. Convention. The circumftance 
of the new{man whom I have mentioned, proved to be a 
proje& of my wife’s, who had employed him to come every 
day under the walls of the Temple, and cry repeatedly the 
contents of the journals. 

(To be continued.) 
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Account of a fingularly hazardous Voyage. 


N inftance of the bold and enterprifing fpirit of the 
Portuguefe in paft ages is exemplified in Diogo-Bo- 
telho, who was a foldier of fortune in India in the reign of 
John III. He happened to fall into difgrace on account of 
a rumour having gone abroad, intimating that he was about to 
enter into the fervice of the enemy ; therefore in order to 
wipe off this flain, and to regain the favour of his fovereign, 
he undertook a voyage, which, every circumflance con- 
fidered, is perhaps the moft daring and perilous vpon record. 
The 
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The motive was this. Botelho knowing how earneftly thé 
King defired the poffefion of Diu, which was befieged by 
the troops of Portugal, refolved to be the meffenger in 
bringing home the glad tidings of its furrender. He ac- 
cordingly fet out on pretence for Cambaya, with a plan of 
the fortrefs, and a copy of the terms of capitulation, in a 


ark of a peculiar conitruétion whicly he had privately built: 
bark of ay l it hich he had tely built 


This bark was cighteen feet long by fix broad and four deep: 
Three Portuguefe failors and fome Indian flaves were his 
crew. When out in the ocean, they difcovered his trué 
purpofe; a mutiny enfued, in which the failors were killed; 
and foon after the flaves perifhed.; fo that Botelho*was left 
alone-to atchieve the glorious enterprife. In the year 1595, 
he arrived in the river Tagus ; the news was received’ at 
Court with every’ demonftration of joy, and the meflenger 
was pardoned for’ paft tranfgreflion, which was the- only 
favour he received. 

It had been a maxim with the Portuguefe, for many aves 
before, to magnify the danger and difficulty of theit voyages, 
with a view to deter others from intruding upon their coloniak 
commerce. Influenced by this fyftem of policy, and Jef 
their neighbours fhould difcover that it was poffible, in a 
{mall veffel like the above, to fail from “pole to pole, the 
King, after admiring the bark, ordered it to be committed to 
the flames ; whereas, fays a Spanifh hiftorian, he fhould have 
hung it up inthe moft confpicuous part of his palace, asa 
trophy of nautical enterprife unparalleled in the rolls of naval 
fame. 





An ANECDOTE. 


N ignorant foldier at Quebec, obferving fome of his 
comrades ftay behind him at church, afked them, on 
their coming out, what was the reafon ? They told him 
jeeringly, that the parfon had treated them with fome wine. 
** No other liquor ?”’ fays the fellow. “Seeing he fwallowed 
the bait, they anfwered, that he might have what liquor he 
chofe. Next Sunday he flayed to have his fhare ; and when 
the clergyman offered him the wine, he put up his hand to 
his head, in token of falutation, and faid modettly, * Pleate 
your reverence, I fhould prefer punch,” 
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Cop py of a Letter fent from Fohn Paul Jones, Efg. Com: 
eS in Chief of the American Squadron in Eu rope, 
to the Right Hon. the Counte/s of Selkirk, Si. Mary’s 
Ife, § Scotland. 


{From the Montuiy Macazine.] 


THE following letter is the production of aman, who, on 
various occafions, aéted a very con{picuous part on the 
theatre of the world. It places his charatter ina very 
different light from that in which it has con mor ul r been 
viewed, and as it isone of the firft principles of juflice, to 
condemn no man, until he may have been ae in his 
own defence, we hope it will not be altogether unaccept- 
able to the public. 


Mapan, 

T cannot be too much lamented that, in the profeffion of 

arms, the officer of fine fecling, and of real fenfibility, 
fhould -be under the neceflity of winking at any attioh of 
perfons under his command, which his heart cannot ap- 
prove: But the refle¢lion is doubly fevere, when he finds 
himfelf obliged, 2m appearance, to countenance fuch adion 
by his authority. 

This hard cafe was mine, when on the 23d of April laf 
i jJanded on St. Mary’s Ile. Knowing Lord Selkirk’s 
intereft with his King, and efleeming, as J do, his private 
chara&ter, I wifhed to make him the happy inftrument of 

alleviating the horrors of hopelefs captivity, when the brave 
are overpowered, and made prifoners of war. It was, per- 
haps, fortunate for you, Madam, that he was from home ; for 
it was my intention to have taken him on board the Ranger, 
and to have detained him, until, through his means, a general 
and fair exchange of prifoners, as well in Europe as in 
America, had been effefted. 

When I was informed by fome men whom I met at land- 
ing, that his Lordthip was abfenit, I walked back to my boat, 
determined to leave the ifland: By the way, however, fome 
of the officers, who were with me, could not forbear ex- 
prefling their difcontent : Obferving, that in America no 
delicacy was fhewn by the Englifh, who took away all forts 
of imoveable property; {etting fire not only to towns, 
pe to the houfes of the rich, without diftinétion, but not 

ve n {paring the wretched hamlets and mik-cows of the 
pets and helplefs, at the approach of an inclement winter : 
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That party had been with me, as volunteers, the fame 
morning, at Whitehaven ; fome compliance, therefore, was 
their due : I had but a moment to think how I might gratify 
them, and, at the fame time, do your Ladyfhip the leaf 
injury. I charged the two officers to permit none of the 
feamen to enter the houfe; or to hurt any thing about it; 
to treat you, Madam, with the utmoft refpeét ; to accept of 
the plate which was offered, and to come away without 
making a fearch or demanding any thing elfe. I am induced 
to believe, that 1 was punttually obeyed, fince I am in- 
formed that the plate which they brought away is far {hort of 
the quantity exprefled in the inventory which accompanied 
it.—I have gratified my men, and when the plate is fold, 
I thall become the purchafer, and will gratefy my own 
feelings, by reftoring it to you, by fuch.conveyance as you 
thall be pleafed to direét. 

Had the Earl been on board the Ranger, the following 
evening, he would have feen the awful pomp and dreadful 
carnage of a feaengagement; both affording ample fubjeéts 
for the pencil, as well as melancholy reflection for the con- 
templative mind.—Humanity ftarts back at fuch fcenes of 
horror, and cannot but execrate the vile promoters of this 
éetefted war. 


sé 


For they, twas they unfheath’d the ruthlefs blade, 
‘ss r ‘ : 
And Heav’n fhall af thesjhavock it has made.” 


The Britifh fhip. of war Drake, mounting twenty guns, 
with more than her complement of men, befides a number of 
volunteers, came out from Carrickfergus, in order to attack 
and take the continental {hip Ranger of eighteen guns, and 
thort of her complement of officers and men.—The {hips 
met, and the advantage was difputed with great fortitude on 
each fide, for an hour and five minutes, when the gallant 
Commander of the Drake fell, and viétory declared in 
favour of the Ranger.—His amiable Lieutenant lay mortally 
wounded, befides near forty of the inferior officers and crew 


killed and wounded.—A melancholy demonftration of the ' 


uncertainty of human profpeéts, and of the fad reverfe of 
fortune, which an hour can produce.—I buried them in a 
f{pacious grave, with the honours due tothe memory of the 
brave. 

Though I have drawn my {word in the prefent generous 
firuggle for the rights of men, yet I am not in arms merely 
as an American, nor am I im pereen of riches. My fortune 
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is liberal erough, having no wife nor family, and having 
lived long enotigh to know, that riches cannot enfure happi« 
nefs. I -profefs myfelf a citizen of the world, totally un- 
fettered by the little mean diftinétions of climate or country, 
which diminifh the benevolence of the heart, and fet bounds 
to philantrophy. Before the war began, I had, at an early 
time of life, withdrawn from the fervice, in favour of 
“calm contemplation and pdétic eafe.” I have facrificed’ 
not only my favourite fcheme of life, but the /ofter affe@ions 
of the heart, and my profpeé&s of domeftic happinefs; and 
I am ready to facrifice my life alfo, with cheerfulttefs—if 
that forfeiture would reftore peace and good will among 
mankind. 

As the feelings of your gentle heart cannot, in that 
refpeft; ‘but be cormgenial with ‘mine, Iet me intreat you, 
Madam, to-ufe your felf-perfuafive arts with your hufband, 
to endeavour to flop this cruel and deftruétive war, in which 
Britam never can fucceed. Heaven can never countenance 
the barbarous and unmanly praftices of the Britons in 
America, which favages would blath at, and which, if not 
difcontinued, will foon be retaliated in Britain, by a juftly 
enraged people. Should you fail inthis (for Iam perfuaded 
you will attempt it, and who can refift the power of fuch an 
advocate ?) your endeavours to effe& a general exchange of 
prifoners will be an aét of humanity, which will afford you 
golden feelings on a death-bed. 

I hope this cruel conteft will foon be clofed; but, fhould 
it continue, I wage no war with the fair! I acknowledge 
their power, and bend before it with profound fubmiflion ! 
Let mot, therefore, the amiable Countefs of Selkirk regard 
me as arenemy : f am ambitious of her efteem and friendfhip, 
and would do any thimg confiftent with my duty to merit it. 

The honour of a line from your hand, in anfwer to this, 
will lay me under a very fingular obligation. And, if Ican 
render you any acceptable fervice in France, or elfewhere, 
I hope you fee into my charaéter fo far as to command mie 
without the leaft grain of referve. I wifh to know exaétly 
the behaviour of my people, as I am determined to punifh 
them, if they have exceeded their liberty. 

F have the honour to be, with much efteem, and with pro- 
found refpeét, Madam, your moft obedient, and moft humble 


fervant, 

(Signed) ]. P. JONES. 
Ranger, Breft, 8th May, 1778, 
VoL. XXXII, R Note, 
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Note, It isa well known faét, that at the fale, he purchafed 
the plate, and returned the whole that had been carried away, 
to the Countefs of Selkirk; not the moft trifling article 
being mifiing. 


DD. F..R. S; 





fe FES A a TY. 


To the PRINTER. 
SIR, 
Have. often thought a good leffon might be learned from 
a fimple incident in the hiftory of the author of our re- 

ligion, who, at the conclufion of one of the moft extenfively 
benevolent of his miracles, negleéted not to teach his fol- 
lowers frugality:; ““ Gather up the fragments, that nothing 
be loft.“°-—This feems, indeed, to be a charatter of the con- 
ftitution of the world, in which, amidf the protufion of the 
bounty of its Creator, it feems to be. provided that there 
ihould be no wafte. . ‘ The duft is weighed, and the water 
meafured ;”’ and though man can gather and {catter, mix and 
unmix, yet he can deflroy nothing : Even the putrefaction 
of one thing isa preparation for the being, the bloom, and 
the beauty of another.. Something “ gathers up the frag- 
ments,’ and “ nothing is loft.’’ 

Fragality, then, is an imitation of our Saviour,. and of 
God. To be frugal, isto refemble both. , It.is furely, then, 
worth a plain man’s while to enquire in what refpeéis he 
ought to prattife it. 

He fhould be frugal jn his, drefs. Clothes ‘are for. the 
fafety, or ornament of the-body.. Becoming ornaments may 
be allowed to the young ; but necatnefs fet off with inno- 
cence and virtue, are charaéters of youth which all can read. 
Moit people need only ftudy the fafety of, their health in 
their drefs. They fhould fuit it to their circumftances : And 
wear and repair it without walle, or a fondnefs for fafhion 
and finery. To be neat and clean, and dreffed in habits fit 
forour cu lents, is the true decency of a plain, man. 

He thould be fruga! in his diet, The end of taking food 
is the, prefervation of health. Enough of a plain, cheap, 
wholefeme dict to keep us in perfeét health, and equal to our 
work, is all that is requifite. If food do any thing more than 
ep us.welk, it does too much. If plenty at any time 


abounds, if fhould not tempt to intemperance. 
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He fhould be frugal in his furniture; and not gratify a 
‘paffion too frequently indulged, of filling his houfe with 
ufelefs lumber. 

He fhould be thrifty of his money. There is a certain 
fkill, which our forefathers called a knack of doing things ; 
andit is remarkably feen in many a poor woman’s way of 
laying out her own and her hufband’s earnings. This is 
one of the higheft qualifications of a poor man’s wife. 
How fhe reckons I cannot tell; but fhe keeps out of debt, 
lives in cleanlinefs and plenty, and can always {pare fome- 
what, both of her fubftance and time, to help a poor fick 
neighbour in diftrefs. She fays, my hufband’s harveft 
wages clothe himfelf andthe children, my gleaning pays the 
fhoemaker, and the orchard pays my rent; the eggs and 
poultry furnifh this, the flail procures that, the children’s 
{pinning yield fo.and fo ; and fhe crowns ail by faying, and 
teaching her children to fay, ‘ Blefs the Lord, O my foul, 
and forget not all his benefits !”’ 

He fhould be frugal of his time; and not {pare one hour 
in the year for idlenefs or vice. He fhould hufband his 
ftrength, and not wafte it in violent, imprudent, unneccflary 
exertions ; ftill lefs mifapply it to the purfuits of intempe- 
rance. He fhould be an ceeconomift of his reafon and 
paflions. Let him leave others to wrangle about trifles ; and 
fave all his ftreneth, but bring none of his paflions, to the- 
manly fubjeéts of a Briton and a Chriftian. And while he 
habituates himfelf to underftand and defend his rights under 
both thefe noble charaéters, Jet him, at the fame time, be 
careful to difcharge the duties which arife from:them both ; 
and let him never forget this great truth, the foundation ot 
government and good order, © Righteoufnefs exalteth a 
nation, but fin is a reproach to any people.” 


PROVIDUS. 





On the CAUSES ef EXTRAVAGANT EPITAPHS. 


To the EDITOR. 
SIR, 
Witty author, after remarking t 
pointed fearchers to enquire, when any one dies, into 
the caufe of his death, exprefles a wifh that fearchers were 
alfo appointed to examine into his way of living, before a 
charatter be given of him upon the tomb-ftone ; and truly, 
Mr, Editor, I feldom amufe myfelf with reading the various 5 
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tions in our church-yards, without being of this 
author’s opinion. Ireally know no right. that we have to 
impofe upon our pofterity with a falfe detail of our good 
qualities, and oblige them to hold in facred and elernai re- 
membrance, perfons of whom it is difficult for them to know 
any thing at all, or to trace any one virtuous a¢t worthy of 
remembrance. : 

L believe it will not be denied, that there is fcarcely any 
excufe for a violation ef truth, yet we have heard of a certain 
clafs of falfities, which are called pious frauds, a fort of 
trick, by which it is fuppofed that no perfon is greatly 
injured, and fome good may be produced. This, although 
contrary tothe apoftolic precept, that “ we fhould not do 
evil that good may come of it,”’ is neverthelefs probably one 
of the caufes of the many undeferved characters engraven on 
tomb itones, and confequently a moft fertile fource of ¢ender 
hufbands,. effeionate wives, dutiful children, benevolent 
majflers, and other faints, who fill our church-yards. We 
are willing to induce our. pofterity to be good by fhewing 
them fo many bright examples, and to coax them into fome- 
thing like merit, that they in their turn may be commemo- 
rated by fuch honourable mention. Many perfons think it 
is Very wrong to give a young man an idea that the world is 
filled'with rogues, left, from contracting habits of fufpicion 
and cunning, he may in time become a rogue himfelf, In 
like manner, thofe to whom the charatier of the dead is 
entrufted, wifh to place the world in as favourable a light as 
poflible, that fucceeding ages may ftudy to, improve upon the 
models prefented, or at leaft, may be aJhamed of djfgracing 
them. 

Another reafon for this unvarying excellence of charatter 
to be found in cemetaries, may be, vanity. Every. man has 
fome portion of this as regarding himfelf in particular, and 
fome portion that regards féciety in general, Although we 
often complain of the degeneracy of the age in which we 
live, we are unwilling that our fucceflors fhould look back 
with contempt upon us ; we are rather willing that they 
fhould think better of us than we deferve, that they may 
beftow on our memory (from ignorance) thofe encomiums, 
which we have cut in flone by defign. Such are our feel- 
ing with regard to the age in which we live, and the fociety 
of which we forma payt, but our vanity is ftill more pre- 
dominant, in wh2; more immediately relates to ourfelves, 
Hence, although a fon knew that his father was onc of the 
worlt of charaéters, he would not for his own fake give 4 
detail 
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detail of his vices upon his tomb-ftone; on the contrary; he 
would either bury him in obfcurity (iE pride-would allow it) 
or he muft have fuch a quantity of virtues, as may quality 
him to keep company with his amiable, pious, tender, and 
charitable neighbours inthe fame burying-ground. Again, 
if a young man by the death of any relation inherited a 
{plendid fortune, would it be wife in him to infcribe on the 
tomb-flone of the deceafed, that this fortune was acquired 
by public and private fraud ? Surely he would be thought a 
madman, and yet, were he to be wholly filent asto the merits 
ef his departed benefaftor, he would be thought ungrateful. 

A third caufe of the fi iperlative praife, which treeftone 
and marble abound in, may be the defire, fo natural to man, 
of being thought to defcend from virtuous anceftors. No 
defire furely can be more natural than this ; and no defire 
was ever fo completely gratified by the labours of the chifel, 
Gace it is. in the power of any man to provide himfelf, 
very fhort notice, and at no valt expence, with a firing of 
uluftrious sacelines.i in whofe character not a blemifh can 1 be 
found. Now, Mr. Editor, there is a double advantage in 
this, which I beg leave to explain. 

Inthe firft place, he who has provided himfelf with fuch 
arace of perfec progenitors, is highly pleafed to be thought 
defcended from them, and acquires confiderable refpect from 
this circumflance ; and in the fecond place, and avery im- 
portant confideration it affords, he is hereby in a manner 
obliged to keep up the dignity of the family, by emulating 
the virtues of his anceftors. Hence, therefore, it 1s reafour- 
able to expeét that the breed of tender husbands will never 
he extin&, while they can be preferved upon ftone, and that 
affedionate wives, dutiful children, and other excellent 
perfons, will be handed down from family to family, while a 
foot of marble remains in the kingdom. Tied down in this 
manner, by our own voluntary att, to be good: becaufe our 
forefathers were fo, we fhall'be afhamed to fall off from 
the ftandard of merit, which we have appointed, and who: 
knows but that hereafter it may be as common to find a 
tender hufband living as dead, and a wife as affectionate in 
her houfe as in her grave ? Who knows but that our 
children may be dutiful w hil e the breath is in their bodies 
that a benevolent man may fupply the poor even in his life. . 
time, and that the many virtues we read of may have exified 
In a more evident form, than the gratitude of refiduary 
legatees ? 
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Such, I humbly conceive, are forme of the caufes of thofe 
xtravagant epitaphs, with which our church-yards are filled, 
and which are univerfal, for I remember to have heard a 
well-authenticated inflance of an epitaph (really engraved) 
which gave a bad charaéter of the deceafed. Before the re? 
formation, indeed, we were fomewhat more modeft, as in the 
common expreflion Ora pro anima mife rium peccatorts, &e. 
Pray for the foul of that moft miferable finner John or 
Jane, &c.” but fince we gave up purgatory, we gave up all 
kinds of imperfeétion and infirmity, and ftarted into a racé 
of amiable, tender, affeCtionate, pious, &c. &c. faints, not ta 
{peak of patriotic flatefmen, generous churchwardens, brave 
commanders, and indefatigable magittrates. 

Whether there may not be other canfes for the excellence, 
we think proper to infcribe on our marble, I fhall not now 
eng re. None elfe at prefent occur to me, and whether 

e I have given are juft or not, whether we are guilty of 
vanity or fraud, I have fome reafon to think that if we do 
not take very great care, p< fterity will be even with us, and 
punifh us in a very m rida ing way. What fuggefted this 
thought to me, was an obfervation I had occafion to make 
few 1 tay s aco, on pafling through the church-yard of a very 
targe parifh, in the vicinity of London. In that church- 
vard, in lieu of gravel walks between the divifions of bury- 
mg-ground, are walks paved with ftones, which, upon 
enquiry, 1 found to be the grave-ftones of families that were 
extinét, or removed to other quarters of the globe. With- 
eut confidering the right which the officers of the church 
had to do this, what a teffon does it afford to the pride of 
epitaph-excellence ! Here afe- monuments /facred to the 
eternal memory of, &c. &c. which are trampled underfoot 
antil every veitige of name and chara¢ter is obliterated, and 
what was deftined for the admiration of the lateft ages, 
cannot be difcovered by the’prefent. 

Nor is thisthe only place where fimilar dilapidations have 
taken place, and that at periods fo foon after the deceafe ot 
the parties, that it is to be feared the knowledge of them was 
extended to very few generations.—Is it then, may I afk, 
even owing to ¢Ats circumftance that we are anxious to keep 
up a neg oppeen of the virtuous dead, and that fo far from 
eis ing in our admiration of our departed friends, we 
éncreafe their good qualities by every fuperlative that the 


language can , Sees If fo, let us at the fame time take 
another courfe, which, I flatter myfelf, will remove all the 
ebyettions that "ha ave been made againitthe extrayagance « { 
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our epitaphs, and do honour to the prefent age, while it 
really contributes tothe advantage of, our pofterity——i mean, 
a courle of living in fucha manner as that when we dic, it 
will be impofhible to fay any thing ggod of us, but. what is at 
the fame time frue. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

A Vifttor of Church-Yards. 





The ART of HAPPINESS. 


HE method of rendering ourJelves ithe mof compleicly 
happy, is by rendering others fo. Asa ftate of mutual 
annoyance is the worlt to which human -fociety. can be 
reduced; fo aftate of mutual beneficence 1s the belt to 
which it can be advanced. 

To render-men happy, we muft render tliem virtuous ; 

and:they can be made virtuous, only by being made wile. 
Let thofe, then, who would be confidered as the benefatiors 
of mankind, adopt fome regular and effectual plan for. the 
diffufion of wifdom and virtue throughout fociety. Let 
every one who has himfelf, enjoyed the advantages of educa-. 
tion, contribute to the inftruétion of others. Let him for an 
hour-on Sunday receive eight or ten poor children in his 
neighbourhood in order to-enabje therh to read and write, and 
fubfequently to. introduce them to an acquainfance with 
whatever fubjects may be more, immediately connected with 
their profpedts, and pertinent tothe regulation of life. 
. By the general adoption of fuch a plan, how ealily might 
motevery valuable purpofe ot inftruction..be effected with 
refpe&l to a part of the community, ,whofe ignorance, with 
its confequent difadvantages and miferies, is one of the molt 
jamentable evils at prefentexifting in fociety ! Were fuch a 
pian undertaken. by all who are polleifled of atiive benevo- 
lence, and capable of conducting it fuccefsfully, what 
myriads of enlightened and happy beings would.there not 
be raifed up to call them blefled ! 

The parents of {uchas were thys voluntarily. and benevo- 
lently inftruéted, would, in-the-mean time, be receiving an 
additional .incitement to. induftry, fobriety, and honefty. 
Their occafional diflrefles would be attended to and relieved ; 
nor, would an individual within the circuit of the place 
wvhere the plan was adopted, know what it was to want a 
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The influence refulting from it, would be the influence of 
virtue only; and if cartied into effeft merely ima few 
inftances, fuch would be the diffufion of knowledge and bes 
nevolence,—as infallibly to recommend it to univerfal re. 
ception. 

How exalted the ambition, which a plan of fuch perfonal 
and public utility is calculatedtoinfpire ! With a mind ever , 
intent upon devifing, and a heart ever fixed upon doing 
good, to be engaged in raifing fuch as are in a ftate of 
ignorance and comparative e wretched: iefs, to knowledge, and 
acapacity for happinefs, and hence to live in the affeétions 
of mankind ; what objeét, what employment on earth can 
there be conceived fuperior to this? Be induced, then, by 
every motive worthy of a liberal and cultivated mind, to 
exert yourfelves in rendering the plan effefitual. Whatever 
be your opinions, whatever your engagements, or wherever 
your abode, if you with to be a friend of the poor, anda 
benefa€tor to your fpecies, confider it as an eftabiifhed duty 
to allot at leaft one hour in every week to the charitable 
inftruction of the young. 

Do this, and you will do every thing. Once communi- 
cate to your fellow beings the principles of integrity, and 
make them from the heart virtuous ; take from them the 
power of doing wrong, by giving them an obje& incompati- 
ble with it; initruét thém to confider themfelves members of 
an univ erfal brotherhood, the fundamental and all-pervading 
law of which is, that every man be to every man a friend ; 
u:{pirethem with generous emulation, and lead them to vie 
with each other in attaining knowledge-and doing good, and 
you make them all that the heart of man can wifh. 

Imagine the improvement in the condition of the world, 
were there no. longer to exift in it a wafte of intellectual 
power; were every individual taught how tothmk, and what 
itis to be born and to. exit aman; were fach immenfé 
multitudes to be-trained up, by means of reafon, to virtue, 
and, by means.of virtue to happinefs ; were they to become 
fenfible of the value of an aétive, attentive, difcriminating, 
and comprelienfive mind, a fecling heart, a confiftent, 
decided, and perfevering charaéter. 

Inflraétion, commencing with early life, and conduéted 
upon the pure principles of philantrophy, would lead them 
to that true goodnefs, in the praife of which all hearts are 
united, and whieh mutts from its nature, neceflarily be gaim-’ 
ing flrength for eve 
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A fingular Method of procuring Preferment. 


HE Count de Gramont, a courtier very acceptable to 

Louis XIV. for his wit and courtly manners, told him, 
upon occafion of M. de Feuquiere, his nephew, at a time 
when his Majefty was about to difpofe of nine bifhoprics, 
“ Sire, I thought the Abbé de Feuquicre was aman of fuch 
a conduct as would engage your Majefty to think of him: 
But you feem to have forgot him: So that Iam almoft in- 
clined to have an ill opinion of him. Your Majefty will 
therefore give me leave, if he is forgotten at the next nomi- 
mation, to get him fhut up in a feminary.” The King 
took the hint ; and the Abbé had a valuable bifhopric con- 
ferred upon him at that very promotion. 


Anfwer, by Leonora, of Weft Coker, to Reclufe’s Enigma, 
enferted May 7, 1798, 


fae I and my fwain together do walk 
To take the frefh air in the grove, 
How {weet are his words, and pleafant his talk! 
: My heart is infpir’d with fweect LOVE. 
t*t We have received the like anfwer from P. Ninnis, 
jun. of St. Agnes; and W. Rennels, and Philanthropy, ot 
Barnftaple. 





Anfwer to a Correfpondent’s Rebus, inferted May 14, by 
P. Gove, of Exeter. 
AY you, Friend Shoel, in good repute,, 
Still happy live ata MONTACUTE. 
t*+ We have received the like anfwer from W. Bickham, 
jun. of Afhburton. 





A CHARADE, éy Theocritus. 
yk a of moft country towns firft find, 


That doth to commerce its affiltance lend ; 
Next find a man whofe origin’s well known, 
Whofe nation’s famous as we all muft own: 
Conneét thefe parts aright, and they will fhew 
A well known Cornifh town unto your view. 


Vou. XXXII. S Ar 
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An ANAGRAM, dy E. T. of Exeter. 


Refidence of grandeur find, 
And quickly it tranfpofe, 
A ferpent of moft pois’nous kind 
It will to view expofe. 
Tranfpofe again, ye wits fublime, 
And prefently you'll fee, 
The fource of life and verdant prime 
Of every plant and tree. 











































A CHARADE, by W. Hoare, Junior, af Dean Prior. 


HEN from Vefuvius’ horrid mouth 
Burft dreadful floods of liquid fire ; 
Or when the earthquake doth explode 
Hundreds in its embrace expire. 


Before thofe dread events take place, 
My firft is felt both far and near ; 

The danger fome avoid by flight, 
While fome are petrify’d with fear. 

From fuch dire views my mufe recoils, 
Even my vital blood grows. cold ; 

While nature’s molt ftupendous works 
Thro’ fancy’s mirror | behold. 

How thall I with my next advance ? 
Can he deferve a poet’s meed, 

Who fills the foul with horror, and 
Makes fympathizing pity bleed ? 

Vindiétive death, in various forms, 
Deals flaughter and deftruéiion round ; 

Nor {pares the vet’ran or the fage, 
But gives them each a fatal wound. 


Soon may the din of difcord ceafe, 
The clafh of arms be heard no more ; 
Ye youths! the fequel reprefents 
A weapon us’d in days of yore. 


Hail thou, my whole! thy name will fhine 
Unrivall’d in fame’s fplendid lif; 

Thy valu’d works will be admir’d 
As long as nature fhall exift. 


9 POETRY. 
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The WAR-HORSE. 
Written by J. Hatter, of Taunton. 





HX. firm the manag’d war-horfe keeps his ground, 
Nor breaks his order, tho’ the trumpet found ; 


With fearlefs eye the glittering hotts furveys, 
And glares dire&tly at the helmet’s blaze. 

The matter’s word, the jaws of arms he knows, 
And when to ftop, and when to charge the foes. 
On his right fhoulder his thick mane reclin’d, 
Rufies at fpeed, and dances in the wind. 

His horny hoofs are jetty black and round, 

His chine is double—ftarting with a bound 

He turns the turf, and fhakes the folid ground. 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his noftrils flow, 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 
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LINES addrefid to a YOUNG LADY. 


HEN, pleafing Lydia! to thy view 
I breatn’d my tender pray’r, 
Wing’d with delight each moment flew 
Devoid of itrife or care, 
Butah! thofe pleafing days are paft, 
Perhaps ne'er toreturn ! 
And I, forgotten in thy breaf, 
Am left alone to mourn. 
I lov’d thee once, both fair and kind, 
Believ’d thy ev’ry vow; 
But alter’d are thy face and mind— 
’Twere fin to love thee now. 
Since thou haft play’d a traitor’s part, 
And fought another love, 
Depriv’d of thee, my cheerlefs heart, 
an no more happy prove. 








ODE w TIME. 


A conquering power ! who fit’ft elale, 
Where human grandeur yields to fate, 


Where 
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Where defolation now appears 

Amid ‘the pride of antient years. 

Before thy unrelenting fway 

The works of man are fwe pt away ; 
Their pomp, and all their grandeur fade, 
And vanihh like an empty fhade. 

Mark, where its front yon caftle rears, ) 
The monument of former years, \V 
Where throng’d full oft in days of old 
Hardy knights and barons bold. 

Yon aged abbey’s heary pile, 

The mouidering vault, and long drawn aifle, 
Along whofe venerable walls 

The melancholy ivy crawls, 

The ruin’d tomb, the nodding tower, 
Difplay the triumphs of thy power. ee 
Still does thy fwift and fitent pace 
The works of bufy man efface, 
And, waiting on thy ftern command, 


HY 


Pale ruin marks thy fatal hand. Exi 
See, where on Tyber’s far-fam’d fhore Z 
Imperial Rome arofe of yore, ‘ 
How funk her towering pride appears, J 
The fport of all-fubduing years! 

There, ‘mid the temple’s folemn gloom, C 
*Mid the dark horrors of the tomb, 


O’er many a defolated plain, 


Sad folitude and filence reign. to th 


There dott thou glut thy fullen rage thet 
With the rich fpoils of every age, reje 
And view’ft at midnight’s filent hour —. ’ rega 
The hoary pile, the mofs grown tower; low 
. That faw fall many a fleeting race, Bee 
Fall headlong from their folid bafe. €s 
Depreft by thy prevailing = mer 
Ambition checks his daring flight, elep 
And with a figh laments to fee proz 
His airy dreams o’erthrown by thee. eftal 


And beauty, whofe bewitching charms 


Have rous'’d.mankind to deeds of arms, but 





The cheek that emulates the rofe, Min 
The fkin more white than mountain fnows, Ifm: 
Fall quickly muft become thy prey, on | 
And, like the fhort-liv’d flower, decay. deve 
E’‘en nature's felf to thee muft yield, d C 
And quit the long contefted field,” 
When at chat lait, that awful day, gove 
Creation all fhal] melt away. tion 
and 
amia 
EPITAPH.—3By an Otp Soxpier on himfelf. agai 


: V 
HRO?’ bloody battles, raging feas, and llorms, 
Where thousands perith’d, | was kept from harms 


Tocome at laf and make my bed with worms. 





